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(Students in English C were required to 
furnish matter forthe firstissue. Below 
ang 36 me of the paragraphs handed tc the 
editor.) 


The Academy is progressing very 
rapidly, and the students seem very 
much interested in their work, es- 
pecially those in the Probert hall. 
Among other evidence of wide- 
awakeness, they interest them- 
selves on Friday evenings witha 
dance or surprise party, mainly for 
the benefit of Mrs. Blank below, who 
seems very well pleased indeed 
when the party is over.—F. E. 


“And now, my good woman,’ 
said the learned, highfalutin’ scion 
of the class of 1900, who was ap- 
plying for board, “will you be 
pleased to inform me for the bene- 
fit of my future vitality what the 
gastronomic possibilities of your 
table are; that there may be no fu- 
ture misunderstanding on that 
point? What do you have on your 
bill of fare three times a day in the 
shape of sustenance for the inner- 
man?” ‘The landlady, rising to her 
feet, and putting her arms akimbo, 
roared out in a strictly commercial 
voice: “Vittles!”—K. 1f. 


When Miss W. returned from 
the canyon Sunday night, she 
brought over some wild chickens 
that her uncle had given her. 1 
suppose she had not eaten chicken 
for some time; for the next morn- 


ing as she wastrying to find some 
meat en the bones of one of the 
chicken’s legs, she remarked: “TI al- 
ways thought the Hinp legs of a 
chicken had the most meat on.”— 


Pm, 


By the end of this semester the 
students of English C will by no 
means be in the condition of Mr. 


| H at the beginning of the course. 


When Prof. Nelson a few weeks 
ago said to him: “Brother H., 
your story was good, but your de- 
livery” —— Mr. H. interrupted him 
by saying: ‘‘Well, I have not told 
- story since I was a little boy.”— 


One evening soon after twilight 
Prof. T. came bounding into the 
museum to Zet something he had 
left near the northwest window. 
He began to feel around on the 
table when, all of a sudden some- 
thing jumped into his face. Almost 
at the same time his hand was 
touched by a cold clammy claw that 
sent a nervous chill down his spine. 
What horrible monster could it be? 
Somehow he did not care to re- 
main. A whole menagerie of crawl- 
ing things might have been turned 
loose there. Subsequently, light 
in hand, Prof. T. entered the room 
half trembling with fear, and found 
only a frog blinking at him from a 
corner of the table. One of the 


zoology students is held account- 
able for this mishap. The poor 


creature had been tied to the 
window for obsrevation purposes. 


G.C, 


In English C., Mr. E—‘What 
would you call an unmarried lady 
at the age of forty, Miss or Mrs.? 
Prof. N.--‘Call her Miss as long as 
she has missed,” 


In one of the sections of the- 
ology A, the students were required 
to draw a map of the United States. 
One of them raised her hand and 
asked the teacher if the map could 
not be found in the Bible.—L. C. 


As two of the students rode past 
the asylum the other day, ome of 
them said ina joking way: “Where 
would you be if the asvlum had 
its due?’ Without a second’s hesi- 

_ tation his companion cooly replied. 
“Riding alone, I am afraid—A. S. 

The other day Mr. W. got up in 
English C to ask a question, but 
instead of asking it, he stood gaz- 
ing at the ceiling, vainly trying to 
think of a word. Presently he sat 
down in confusion. Prof. N.—‘I 
sympathize with you, young man. 
Like some other people I know, 
you evidently have lock-jaw of the 
memory.” 


Some of the new students think 
that theology is one of the hardest 
courses offered in the Academy. 
One day a 1904 was seen rapidly 
turniug over the leaves of her 
Bible. Upon being asked for what 
she was looking, she replied: “I 
am trying to find the place where 
it tells of the Lord appearing to 
Josepa Smith.” 


Dutcuman’s Viston.—A Dutch- 
man who lived in Santaquin in 
early times claimed he had a vision 
which he explained in this fashion: 
“Oh, I wokes up in the morning 
feeling very happy. 1 dreamt der 
vas so many pig houses in Santa- 
quveen; oh, der vas so many! Der 
vas millions of houses! Yes, more 
than dat—der vas fiye bundret!!— 
E. B. H. 


English has of late become so 
prominent in our Normal work 
that some of the students have de- 
cided to give it up and wait till 
next semester, when they cau take 
itas a special study, and devote 
their entire time to it. ‘They can 
thereby more successfuily accom- 
plish the work laid ont by the pro- 
tessor.— A. N. 


A Wasp Fieant.--One day in 
psychology, Prof. Miller was giv- 
ing a lecture, when he heard a 
buzzing around his head; he stopped 
a moment, but could see nothing, 
so’ wert on talking. Soon he heard 
the noise again, this time a little 
nearer. It proved to be a wasp. 
Two or three times it came, near 
flying into his meuth. He tried to 
go on in a dignified way, but the 
wasp was not to he ignored. For 
the next minute there was a lively 
fight between what migat be called 
tact and erudition, when tact flew 
into a hole in the wall, leaving a 
streak of sound behind. ‘I'he stu- 
dents are still wondering how to 
classify this curious act of mind.— 
L. K. 


eS 


PEDACOCICAL DEPT. 


Literature an Ald to Language. 
BY LILIAN H. CANNON. 


The aim in teaching language is 
to help the pupil to speak and 
write language correctly. The 
next logicai question is: How bring 
about the required results? 

Language, like every other thing 
used, should be learned by using it. 
The carpenter does not learn all 
the theory of carpentering before 
he is set to work with his tools; 
he uses the tools immediately. The 
artist doesnot learn art only in 
theory; heis given charcoal, paper, 
easel, etc., and is at once set to 
work to reproduce a certain objeet 
upon paper. Language is the tool 
of the mind; the mind should learn 
to use 14, not merely by using 
rules, diagraming sentences, pars- 
ing, etc.. but by its practieal use. 

Language is the expression of 
thought. The pupil must have 
thought before he can use lang- 
uage. How often have we seen 
pupils required to write upon topics 
concerning which they had no 
thought to express. It is not nec- 
essary to state the results of such 
language work. We have all ex- 
perienced it in our own lives. 

Literature is one subject which 
gives the pupil thoughts to ex- 
press. The next topic, is, How lit- 
erature should be used to bring 
about the desired results in lang- 
uage. 

An interesting, classic story 
should be chosen for material; in- 
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teresting, that the pupils may take 
pleasure in telling and writing it; 
classic, that it may give the pupil 
ideals in language. 

After the teacher has chosen the 
story to be given, she should di- 
vide it into separate general 
thoughts, or unities, There is one 
broad general thought running 
throughout the story. This gen- 
eral thought is separated into 
minor thoughts, orunities. Ifa 
story is well paragraphed, each 
paragraph is a unity. 

The first step in giving the story 
is preparation. As the term indi- 
cates, preparation is to give the 
pupil ideas and thoughts to which 
he can relate the new ideas and 

jubounnis in the story. In other 
words it is to give him appercep- 
tive material—material through 
which the new knowledge may be 
apperceived. 


The length of preparation de- 
pends upon the amount of new 
knowledge contained in the story. 
In the studv of “Hiawatha,” there 
needs to be but little preparation 
before the story is given. In this 
case the pupils needs to be told a 
part of the life of Longfellow and 
something about Indian tradi- 
tions. Two or three day’s prepara- 
tion for the presentation of this 
storv is sufficient. 

The preparation for the study of 
Homer's “Iliad” is quite a differ- 
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ent matter. 


Lhe pupil would need | the unity. 


Two or three pupils 


to know the geography of Greece,{shovuld be called upon in succession 


a great deal of Greek mythology, 
and many customs of the Greeks. 
in order that he may understand 
the story of the “[had.” It may 
take twoor three weeks before 
pupils are prepared for this Greek 
masterpiece. — 


At the end of the lesson the 
teacher should state the aim for 
the following presentation of the 
lesson. It is necessary that the 
aim be stated in order that the 
pupil’s mind may be concentrated 
upon the matter at hand, and that 
there may be co-operation in class 
work. The aim should be simple, 
brief, comprehensive. 


The next step is presentation. 
The teacher tells or reals one unity. 
It is better to tell rather than read 
the story to the youngest children, 
because there seems to be a greater 
sympathetic relation between the 
teacher and pupil when she tells 
the story than when she reads it. 
The language of classic stories is 
often too difficult for children to 
understand when read to them; but 
when they can understandit (aided 
by explanations), it is better to read 
the story; for the children then get 
the classic form. It is better to 
read the unities to older children. 

During the reading of the unity, 
the teacher should ask questions 
on thought, meaning of words, etc. 
She should then read the nnity 
through without interruption, in 
order that pupils may relate all 
ideas and thoughts contained in 


to reproduce the unity orally, 

Errors in grammar should be 
corrected by the teacher as these 
errors are made; e. g., A pupil says 
“have saw,’’ teacher says “have 
seen;’’ pupil repeats, and» goes on. 
It does not interrupt the pupil's 
thought when the teacher supplies 
the correct word. 

The next unity should be given 
in like minner. ‘Two or three 
unities are sutticient for one day’s 
lesson. : 

At the end of the lesson for the 
day, one or two pupils should re- 
produce orally the entire lesson, in 
order that the tunities may be re- 
lated in the pupil’s mind. 

Pupils should then be given the 
subject of the dav’s lesson and 
should be reqnired to reproduce it 
in writing. During the written 
reproduction the teacher should 
pass among pupils, correcting 
errors in language, he!ping them 
to form better sentences, helping 
them in spelling, etc, Teacher 
should collect papers, correct then, 
and return them the next day to 
the pupils. 

After the entire story has been 
given, pupils should be led to ab- 
stract from the story the general 
thought running through it. ‘his 
forms a basis of future generaliza- 
tions. 

Itis only a short time after this 
kind of language is taught that 
improvement in oral and written 
expression is apparent. 
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Editorial Comment. 


OncE more THE WHITE AND 


Bue makes its bow toa favored 
circle of readers. A year ago one 
of the newspapers offered the 
school two columns per week in 
which to publish school news. The 
proposition was considered ina stu- 
dents’ mass- meeting and resulted in 
adetermination to publish a school 
paper. The foundation was very 
wisely laid whichever way it be 
viewed. First, the financial re- 
responsibility was laid upon twelve 
students whorepresented every class 
and organization of the school. 
Knowing that they would have 
the bills to shoulder, they laid out 
no more work than they were able 
to pay for, and spared no efforts to 
get together the means necessary 
torun the paper. The result was 
that they came out with a neat 
little sum ahead. The responsi- 
bility for “copy” was also laid upon 
the entire school—through the 
medium of its class organizations. 
The matter was not always high- 
class, but it was true to the psy- 
chic condition of the school—the 


paper proved to be a mirror of our 
school life. This latter circum- 


stance was no doubt the secret of 
its popalarity, and resulted in a 


Similar steps have been taken 
tnis year. Not until the finances 
were secure did the committee on 
publication venture to start the 
paper again. Itis now in a po- 
sition to go ahead without fear of 
coming outin debt. The manage- 
ment has made some changes 
which 1t is hoped will improve the 
paper. ‘I'he size is reduced to di- 
mensions more convenient for bind- 
ing. The quality of the paper is 
improved, and if the printing is not 
as clear as it shontd be for this first 
issue, we are in a position to promise 
improvementin the near future. We 
also. present svon a frontispiece 
which expresses pictorially some- 
thing of the thought for which 


the paper stands. 
* 


We deen it wise to retain the 
name chosen by the students of 
last year. Our duty shall be to 
live up to its full significance, 
which can perluaps be no better 
expressed than by quoting from 
the christening song: 

“Let our name endure as our 

white ever pure, 

And our fame be true as ovr 


symbol of blue.” 
x % 


We hope that this year’s issue 
will equal in every respect that of 
last year Our success will depend 


upon the interest manifested by 
the students generally and in par- 


ticular by the energy put forth by 
the business management and edi- 
torial staff. Haying evolved from 
the state of infancy to that of 


rustling youth, the Waite Anp 
BLUE may be expected to carry a 
heavier burden. From which cir- 
cumstances it would be ‘only con- 
sistent and right to expect that we 
improve upon the work of our. pre- 
decessors. Perbaps ‘we shall do 


this; let us wait and see. 
* * 


Several changes have been made 
this year in the make-up of our pa- 
per. Heretofore the various de- 
partments:of the school have not 
been represented. We deem it ne- 
cessary, now, that they be granted 
the privilege to express, and the 
room, also, in which to express 
their sentiments. The journals 
published previous to the Wuitr 
AND BuvuE, contained excellent 
reading matter, and we hope that 
this will be the case with our jour- 


nal during the ensuing year. 
¥ % 


The necessity of a students’ paper 
3s no longer questioned. In a 
school where the attendance is very 
_ large and where there are various 
class organizations, as in the Acad- 
emy at the present time, it is diffi- 
_ sult for the most apt to Keep in- 
formed of the workings of the 
“school outside of his special field, 
unless there be a journal of some 
kind to supply the interstices in his 
information. Where you cannot 
know, you cannot aid, either in 
‘uniting or uplifting your commun- 
‘ity. The desire to seek the good 
~ of others is a worthy incentive the 
: strength of which increases as 


pupils advance upwards in the 
grades, and in college it often be- 
-comes the ruling motive. Many 


heroic students have endured hard- 


ships to prepare themselyes to emu- 
late their fellow-men. A college 
paper is therefore a strong factor 
in uniting our school community, 
and in arousing that patriotic 
spirit so characteristic of Academy 
students. 
OK 
Whether the fact isrecognized or 


not, the publishing of a school pa- 
per is no light undertaking, In 
the first place the enrollment 
changes every year, thus placing 
the enterprise into the hands of 
new students who, let them be ever 
so talented, are raw to the busi- 
ness and must get experienced at 
the expense of mistakes and fail- 
ures. Then the effective support 
of a school paper is generally a 
single school and of this, only that 
part which hasawakened to a love 
and pride of the iustitution. Often 
the paper wust kindle the fire of 
patriotism by which it is itself to 
be warmed and cheered. fhe Jat- 
ter is happily not the condition in 
the Academy; the students seem to 
have risen by a common impulsein 
support of the WuitE ann Buioe. 
Still the paper may not be up to 
the high mark of anticipation set 
by the school. Let every student 
who realizes this fact.stoutly main- 
tain to his neighbor that it ex- 
ceeds bis expectations. ‘To him- 
self alonelet him say:“* Too bad— 
but then, what if I had been made 
editor?" 


Many improvements have been 
made in our journal this year, hay- 
ing been reduced in size and en- 
largedin the number of pages. Each 
of these changes means additional 
vost, therefore it was Lecessary for 
to place the price of subscription at 
75 cents, instead of 50 cents as 
erroneously stated elsewhere in this 
number. 
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show sosmall a number. In New 


SCIENTIFIC DEPT. 


Groundless Fear of Lightning. 

For the past week the elass in 
beginuing physics has been study- 
ing Static Electricity, and in con- 
nection withit the cause and ef- 
fects of lightning. ‘Ihe Scientific 
American has given us some stat- 
istics which show that the chances 
of being struck by lightning are 


very few indeed. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall has carried 
out an investigation of things 


which most excite fear in people. 
Of the 298 classes of objects of fear 
to which 1,797 persons confessed, 
thunder and lightning led all the 
rest. It may be accepted as prob- 
ably true that thunderstorms con- 
stitute the most pronounced source 
of fear with the majority of people. 
But is it true that there is any 
justification for this fear so far as 
fatal results are concerned? We 
believe there is not, but on the con- 
trary. that many other causes are 
infinitely more entitled to the dis- 
tinction as fear-producers thar 
lightning. As proof of this we 
may cite statistics of the U.S. 
weather bureau. These show that 
for the four years 1890-3 the deaths 
from lightning numbered 784, or 
an average ot 196 a year. 

Again H. F. Kretzer of St Louis 
found from, the record of nearly 
200 newspapers, that for five years 
1883-88 there were 1,030 deaths 
caused by lightning, or an average 


of 206 a year. We doubt whe- 
ther of the number of deaths 


————————— a ae 


York city alone over 200 people 
are drowned every year, while 
nearly 150 are burned or scalded 
to deata, and close onto 500 per- 
sons meet their ends by falls of 
one kind or another. Comparing 
the record of 200 lightning fatali- 
ties for the whole country with the 
above records of New York city 
with its total of nearly 1500 acei- 
dental deaths for every year, it will 
be seen how groundless is the pop- 
ular fear of lightning. But there 
is another point in connection with 
the matter which ought to be par- 
ticularly comforting to city dwell- 
ers, and that is, that, statistics show 
that the risk of lightning is five 
times greater in the country than 
in the city. The cause of thisim- 
munity for city dwellers is not far 
to seek. It is doubtless due to the 
predominance of metal roofs, the 
well-grounded water pipes in 
houses, and probably as much as 
anything to the protective net- 
work of overhead electric wire of 
all kinds. 


The popular belief that a stroke 
of lightning is always fatal is not~ 
borne out by facts. Indeed, one re- 
cord especially devoted to this fea- 
ture shows that of 212 persons 
struck only seventy-four were 
killed. Taking it all in all there 
seems to be no more groundless 
popular fear than that of lightning. 
Indeed, if we can go by statistics, 
the risk of meeting death by a 
horse-kick in New York is over 


classed as ‘‘accidenta.” in the whole | fifty per cent greater than that of 


United States, any one group can death by lightning. 


Yet with all 
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the weight of statistics against its 
headlines, lightning will continue 
to scare’ people as heretofore. 


Nature Study. 

From the days of Rousseau there 
have been many prominent advo- 
cates of Natural science as_ part of 
a liberal education. There are not 
many educators of the present day, 
however, who would have their pu- 
pils go to nature for all their infor- 
mation; the process is too slow. 
Nor would they have them all 
specialists in this line as may he 
inferred from some of Rabelais’ en- 
thusiastic comparisons. 

The present idea in education is 
to draw out or develop the child’s 
mind by means of the most rational 
processes. The work of the public 
school is not te make specialists, 
but to make intelligent men and 
women, good citizens; individuals 
who can stand alone in the world 


aud solve the problems of life. ‘The 


public school should make the pu- 
pil independent rather than de- 
pendent. It should develop the 
power of observation and compari— 
son and the ability to deduce cor- 
rect conclusions. Public school 
education should, as far as_ possi- 
ble, be practical. In all our com- 
munities we see a lack of independ- 
ent, practical men and women; men 
and women who can think and act 
for themselves. This is not the 
case alone among the uneducated; 
many who have graduated from 
the public school system and even 


some who ceme from higher insti- 
tutions of learning, are not able to 


/son makes the 


cope: with the daily problems of life. 
This is sometimes said to be due to 
a lack of business education. It 


may be so to some extent, but I 
think itis owing more directly to 
lack of a natural education. 

Close observation and compari- 
successful man in 
any line of work. It seems to me 
there is no work that is better 
adapted to develop this part of the 
mind than nature study. The fun- 
damental principles of this work, 
if properly tanght is observation. 
The child comes into the world a 
natyral observer and the trend of 
our school svstem has been to 
crush this tendency by cumbering 
the child with too much book work. 
My attention was especially drawn 
to this when visiting a school one 
day to see the nature work. The 
subject under consideration wasthe 
robin. ‘The teacher had rather a 
poor pictnre and adry.dul! story of 
this beautiful bird. She was mak- 
ing a strong endeayor to keep the 
attention of the 2nd and 3rd grades 
by exhibiting the picture and read- 
ing of the bird. Just at this time a 
robin lit on a tree near by an open 
window. The bird showed himself 
and sang bis best, but to no avail. 
Notwithstanding that the children 
were immediately attracted by the 
singing, the teacher talked on from 
the dead book. 

In some cases the teacher has 
missed her ealling, but in more 
cases it is for lack of preparation. 
It really seems that many voung 
people who aspire to the high call- 
ing of teacher, think thatall that is 
necessary to success as a teacher, is 
a slight training in psychology, and 
theory and practice of teaching. It 
isa sad thought that with such 
equipment alone some people have 
passed as tearher, even in our own 
state. F 


Commercial College Dept. 


Teach your boys today what they 
will need to know when they are 
men. 

Come into our business depart- 
mentand see for yourself what a 
first-class up-to-date business edu- 


cation means. Visitors are al- 
ways welcome. 
There are few branches of | 


knowledge more important than 
that of commercial law. Unless a 
man knows the principles of law 
upon which business trausactions 
are based, he cannot safely be en- 
trusted to do Yet the 
business college is tae only school 
that ever makes attempt to 
teach this practica! subject. 


business. 
an 


A person’s education is justly 
measured by what he can do, not 
by what he knows. A man’s mind 
may be packed with a large assort- 
ment of general information, and 
the man be altogether ivethcient 
in putting the knowledge io any 
practical use. [tis the cse not the; 
POSSESSION of knowledge that really | 
makes the educated man. | 


Promotion 1s the reward of capa- 
bility. There is no lack of paving 
positions, or of incompetent people 
who are ready to aecept them; but 
there is a lack of really competent 
persons 10 every profession and 
industry. Iherefore we say to the 
ambitious young beginner: “Get 


bringing pleasure in its practice 
both to giver and receiver. It has 
made the fortune of many aman, 
and the wonder is that so few peo- 
ple make it a constant habit. 


‘ihe New Way. 

Why not teach the boy business 
facts by bringing him into per- 
sonal contact with these facts? If 
he is to learn about a particular 
kind of business transaction, let 
hi.n be a party to this transaction, 


then he will see into it. 

A bare business form is meaning- 
fess until its meaning is tanght by 
actual use. ‘The business world 
full of devices that one must per- 
sovally use in order to become fa- 
miliar with them. Every one of 
these devices.—checks, notes, en- 
dorsements, acceptances, bills of 
exchange, invoices, etc.,—may be 
easily intreduced in proper ‘orms 
among the students ot the book- 
keeping class, and actually used 
in connection with real transae- 
tions. Then these transactions 
may form the basis of book-keeping 
records, instead of the supposed 
transactions between imagin- 
ary persons. who are so much in 
evidence in the average text-book. 

This kind of business and book- 
keeping training has in it the elec- 
tric quality of actuahty. It holds 
the student’s interest, appeals to 


his sense of proportion and to his 
perception of cause and effect. In 


is 


capability and there will be no|educational value, it is as far be- 


trouble about the promotion. | 


Politeness is a cheap virtue re- 
quiring little time or effort, and 
i] 


yond the old plan of book-keeping 
instruction as a modern repeating 
rifle is superior to an ancient cross- 
bow, 
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LITERARY. 
Continued from page 2. 

Mr. H., with a swollen jaw and 
a head as big as a pumpkin, was 
hastening along one of the streets 
of Provo, when asign in front of a 
-tall building caught bis attention. 
Itread:—“‘Painless extraction of the 
teeth free.’ He went in, and see- 
ing one of the dentists, said: “Is 
this the place where you pull teeth 
without pain free?” 

“Yes sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, I've got a grinder that’s 
been giving me a good deal of 
trouble. I wish you'd yanx it ont.” 

The sufferer took his place in the 
chair and opened his mouth. Lhe 
operator speedily relieved him of 
the aching tooth, 

“Thanks.” said the caller, climb- 
ing down and picking up _ his hat. 

“That will be fifty cents,” re- 
marked the dentist. 

“Fifty cents!” echoed the other, 
“I thought it wasfree. That’s 
what you told mea minute ago.” 

“Just so; did it hurt you any?” 

“Yes, it hurt a little.” 

“That's right. We do our pain- 
less extracting free, exactly as we 
claim. Whenit hurts we charge 
for it. Fifty cents, please.”’— 
D. T. C. 


From the following incident, it 
appears that a joke is the main 
requisite for a local item. A stn- 
dent in English C. had prepared 
his local, and when he read it be- 
fore the class, it seemed tv cause 
considerable suspense. for all in 
the room were breathless to know 


the onteome. But Professor N—— 
frankly admitted that he could 
not see the point, and ask the ecom- 
poser to make explanations; to 
| which the student replied: “There 
isno joke about it, | had better 
write another one.” 

A new student had just arrived 

at Mrs. M-—*s and was givena room 
adjoining one which was oceupied 
by two other students. The morn- 
ing after his arrival Mr. M—- came 
down stairs looking very pale. His 
landlady asked him if he was ill. 
He said, “No, but I did not sleep 
, very seund.”’ 
Mr. M— coutinued to look pale 
and not to sleep very sound, until 
the Saturday following his arrival, 
| when he looked as if he would iose 
his reason. He went to the land- 
lady and told her she would have 
to give him another room: that tbe 
strain on his nervous system was 
more than he could bear. 

“Why, what is the malter with 
the room,” she asked. 

“Madam, it is haunted,” he said 
with wild excitement. 

The woman thought there must 
be something wrong with the boy 
and wonderea whether she-had bet- 
ter keep him. ‘The next night Mr. 
N— slept with one of the other 
boys and heard again the awful 
sounds he had heard the previous 
nights. He determined to awake 
one of his companions. As he 
called out to him, one of the boys 
said: 

“Hush! I have to give this ghost 
story orally, Monday, in English 
C."—E. M. ‘ 
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CENTURY CLASS. 
CLAUDE REX, EDITOR. 
Our best wishes to the school. 


insensible to the great noise of 
the looms and may eonverse with- 
out unusual effort. They become 
oblivious to the fact that they are 


Do not judge our number to be|enveloped in an atmosphere of dis- 


few; with 


spirit. 


many are us 


“Repetition is the mother of 


learning.’ Individual thought 1s 
the “conditioner” of mind power. 


You will find us in the College 
building. ‘The Grades are with us 
but we're on tap. 


The discovery of factsenlists and 
retains atention. The interest 
evinced by a student is sure criter- 
iou of his acquisition of kuowledge. 

A mtan is recognized by his op- 
position to men and opinions. Bet- 
ter have a wrong opinion than re- 
Main quiescent. 

We cannot forbear quoting one 
of our professors when he described 
ourroom as a place where “the 
plaster falleth alike on the heads 
of the just and unjust.” 


“Quality, not quantity,” is our 


maxim when we speak of our 
class; but we recommend the 
maxim “Quantity, uot quality,”| 


to other classes. 


We congratulate the B. Y. A. on 
resuming the publication of the 
WHITE AND Biug. We may now, 
we hope, centribute a few notes. 
The harmony of the same we leave 
others to judge. 


A thouzht: The effect of con- 
tinued sound decreases inversely as 
the time of our association with it 
increases. Hmployees of large 


woolen mauufactories become quite | 


IN| cordant sounds 
lthat the proposition at the begin- 


Shall we say then 


ning is tone? If so, is it not logical 
that the ‘Music of the spheres” was 
not at the beginning a figure of 
speech, but a reality to which we 
have grown insensible? 


This year we oceupy quarters 
more agreeable than the old. Last 
year we were homeless, except in 
the gracious heart of the school. 
We were refused entertainment 
and left to wander in the halls, in- 
vigorated and sustained by sooth- 
ing promises which we never real- 
ized. But on our return this year 
we were given a hearty welcome 
and accorded new quarters. We 
are thankful for the welcome 
change; for the apparent prodigal- 
ity of the present more than repays 
for the inconvenience of the past. 


The intrinsic power of the mind 
has not increased in the period of 
authentic history. A Socrates of the 
fifth century, B. C., could compre- 
hend the philosophies of today. 
Our knowledge represents the ag- 
gregate of knowledge from the be- 
ginning of the world, but it does 
not presuppose greater inherent 
capabilities. ‘This fact is a stumb- 
ling block to all evolutions. The 
evolution of the body has some 
showing of consistency, but to say 
the mind has gone through a pro- 
cess of evolution is a statement 
with no proof. 
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CLASS OF 190}. 


WM. M. HUGHES, EDITOR. 
\ 


Vice is a sponge which sucks in 
honor and gives out tears. 

First Commercial  Student- -| 
What governs the value of com- 
modities?” 

Second Commercial 
The searcity of an article makes it 
of more value, and—----” 

First C. S.---(interrupting)—i 
guess that’s why thegirls of the 
Commercial ColJege are vaiued so 
hichly. 

Our new quarters in the College 
building are commodious and much 


pleasanter than were those we oc-. 


cupied last year. 


Dear old pigskin, we can hardly 
realize that vou are to remove your 


‘or otherwise, should bear ip 
{ . 
that patriotism for your country, 


Student— |! 


back’s must be.” 


Studen!s of the Brigham Young 
Academy, whether grade students 
mind 


for your own fireside and for your 


| school, should be abeve party bick- 


erings. ‘he antagonism of a cer- 
itain faction of the school for the 
College which have 
caused certain of this faction, to 
declare that they would not sub- 
scribe for our school paper, remind 
us of the story of the man on 
shipboard who stepped on a tack 
and jumped overboard, but did not 
|not take the ship with bim. 


students, 


Irvin 


oe 
& Sons 


shining yellow countenance from 
among us. Many times have we 
gathered you to our bosoms and 
protected you from the conscious 
grasp of the Knizhts of the Grid- 
iron, and now you must leave us. 
But we hope the parting will not 
be long. Remember how we cher- 
ished and protected you, and finally 
how we placed your oval form high 
upon the standard of victorv. Ke- 
member this and come back to us. 


The 1900’s should not get sv 
flighty because they have a Bird 
for president. 

She (to the football athlete )— 
“What fine broad shoulders you 
have.” 

He--“They’re necessary for 
half-back.” 

She—‘My! how broad the full- 
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AF YOU WANT... 


Ladies’ and 
Childrens’ 
Shoes, 
Gloves, 
Hose, and 
Mittens, 


Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and 
Childrens’ 
Underwear, 
Ladies’ and 
Misses Jacket» = 
Go to 


IRVINE & SONS, 


Cents’ Fur’sh’2 Dept. 
..If You Want... 


White Shirts | Shoes, 
Color’d Shirts,} Half Hose, 
Colored Cuffs, | Dancing 
Neckwear, Pomps, 
Gloves, Ete, Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 


THEY ARE RELIABLE. 
Always the Latest Styles......1. cssseveeeee 
ash bist vd ia eR Always the Lowest Prices: 
14 Center'Street, 
PROVO. 


CLASS OF I902. | 


JEAN SPILSBURY, Editor. 
the Col-| 


Come and see us. 


Weare now seatea in 
lege building. 


He that is master of himself will 
soon' be master of others. 


Vice cannot stand for one mo- 
ment against virtue’s uplifted arm. 


The Class of 1902 comes forth 
with sixty-five subseriptions for the 
WHITE AND Brun. How’s that? 


Miss Ella Hougaard has recently 
changed her name to Mrs. Cox. 
We certainly extend her our cou- 
gratulations. 


A Century student in theory C 
was asked how he would teach 
phovics. His answer: “I would 
take it off in one corner and teach 
it to itself.” 


Prof. E--(while making out nik | 
roll for English A ).--" Mr. 
B—, what is your given name?” 

Mr. B—.—“Jule.” 

Prof. E—.—“Oh no; your name 
is Julius. Mr. J--, what is your 
first name?” 

“Why, my name is billious.” 


Mr. A. F. Acord of Spring City 
is visiting the Academy for a few 
days. Last year he was one of our 
mostenergetic and popular mem- 
bers. The ciass regrets very deep- 
ly that he will not be with them 
the coming year. Mr. Acord will 
teach in Sevier county. 


“A good character is a true mark 
of manhood. It 1s to a man what 
good willis to 4 newspaper. He 
fives by it, enjoys it, and leaves it 
as an inheritance to his kindred. 
More lasting than riches, more en- | 
during than fame, for character 
is greater than fame, as it is the 
essence of good deeds remembered.” ; 


Which is to blame. the sense of 


right or the sense of taste? A 
young man who was so fortu- 


nate (?) as to be the husband of 
the “new woman” attempted to 
make for himself and companion 
some delicacies to eat. But it 
seems that he mistook quinine for 
baking powaer. Of course the eat- 
ables were so delicate that not 
even eats, nor the neighbor's dog, 
would participate in the feast. 


Making a Reputation.—One pleas- 
ant morning last. week Professor 
S-—n was walking down the street 
with Professor McK —, a man who 
lives in the world of mathematics 


and only exists in the common 
world of ordinary things, 

Prof. MeK—, as is his habit, 
started off on the discussion of an 
abstruse probiem. As the profes- 
sor went deeper and deeper, Prof. 
S--n’s mind wandered further aud 
turther from what was being said. 
At last Prof. S—n’s attention was | 
called back to his companion by 
the professor winding up with, 
“which, vou see gives ‘x’” 

“Does it.’ asked Prof. S—n, 
thinking that in politeness he 
ought to reply something. 

“Why, dvesu’tit” exclaimed the 
professor, alarmed at the possibil- 
itv that a flaw had been detected 
in his caleulations. Quickly his 
mind ran back over the work. 
There had indeed been a mistake. 

“You are right, Prof. S---n, you 
are right,” almost shouted the 
teacher of matkematics. “Tt 
doesn’t give us ‘x,’ it gives us ‘y.’ 
Prof. MeK— looks upon Prof. 


|S—n as a mathematical prodigy. It 


was the first man who had ever 
caught the professor tripping. 
“And so,” Prof. S---n used often to 
add in telling this story, “I might 
have achieved a reputation.” 


CLASS OF 1903. 


KARL HOPKINS, Editor. 

A school is not a place to play 

In, nor is ita prison. As all stu- 

dents know, it is a work-shop in a 
pleasure Zarden. 


Destimy is determined by friend- 
ship. A young man’s fortune is 
made or marred when he selects his 
companions. 

“Won’t you take this seat?” 
asked the young gentleman in the 
cars, rising and lifting his hat. 
“No, thank you,” said the sweet 
girl graduate, cheerfully. ‘I’ve 
been skating and am tired of sit- 
ting down.” 

“An education is the safest, in- 
vestment, most readily exchanged, 
never depreciates in value, never 
suffers from over-taxation, is never 
in danger from thieves, never ends 
in a law suit to break the wil! after 
the owner’s death, and nay be gain 
for all eternity.” 

The tirst question that rises in 
the mind of any young man or wo- 
maan upon thinking about going 


to school is: Do I know enough?” |, 


It matters not whether a person 
can read or write, he is prepared to 
enterthe B. Y. A. Special courses 
are given to those who are grown 
but whose education has been neg- 
lected, and who do not wish to sub- 
mit to the humiliation of entering 
any other school and being com- 
pelled to join classes with caildren. 
Come right along; the teachers 
will all be your friends, and they 


are here to help you if you give 
them achance. Never think that 
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you will be neglected. 

Johnny (on — play - ground ).—— 
“We've got a new baby over at 
our house. It came down from 
heaven last night.” 

‘'ommy ( sorrowfully ).—‘“We 
did have one over at our house, but 
it died and went up to heaven.” 

Johnny (clapping his hands)--- 
“By gosh, I'l! bet it’s the same kid!” 


Co to 


Mrs. H. W. 
Davis 


For the most Stylish and Cheapest 
Hats in town. She is the 


es 
www 


MILLINER, 


Corner of Seventh and H Streets, 
PROVO, UTAH. 


| Provo Steam Laundry [ 


J. N. GULICK, Proprietor. 


ee 


Work Guaranteed. 
Prices Very Keasonable. 
Try Us Oace. 


cr) 


Good Commission Paid to Agents. 
Write for Particulars. 


Serreses tee cee eee sccnessecencecesennedessessesessseaessscssescenenes 


Every 
Student 


Should be a subscriber to the 
WHITE AND BLUE. 


-UTAH 


CLASS OF 1904. 
EUGENE ROBERTS, Editor, 
The class of 1904 was organized 
September 23, 1898, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: presi- 
dent, tlorace Merrill; vice-presi- 
dents, Ethel fees and Florence 
Thompson; secretary, Kugene Rob- 
erts; treasurer, Svivester Broad- 
bent; executive committee, Allie 
Smoot, Charles Tietjen, Sebriua 
Cropper, J. H. Guymen, and Edgar 
McArthur. Nile green and royal 
purple were chosen as class colors. 
“Faith and Self-effort” is our class 
motto. 


The class 1s noted for its pretty | 


girls who, unlike the pretty dam- 
sels of othor classes, have not that 
butterfly spirit. No dances or en- 
tertainments are attended by them 
when lessons are to be prepared at 
home. The members of the class 
are students in the full sense of the 
term. Our boys—well, they are all 


night in their studies, but are not| 


inordinately blessed in facial ap- 
pearance. 


No. 1. 
A large and stately scholar, 
With bearing grand and majestic; 
A very long coat anda very high collar, 
And a step which is light and elastic. 
No. 2. 
A medium-sized young gent, 
With large and expressive blue ayes, 
Witha form which is slightly curved or 
bent, 
Anda voice which makes up for his 
size. 


A young Academy girl called the 
other day and asked: “Is there 
any mail for me today? Don't say 
no, please.” The clerk answered 
softly, ‘Yes, I believe I can accom- 
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modate you today.” She smiled 
pleasantly, but impatiently said, 
“Oh, good, hurry up, please. I 
wonder if it is from Jeddie or from 
mamma, or—or—or—or’—— ‘I'he 
clerk handed her an advertisement 
of some kind. Imagine if you can 
the feelings of that girl. 


George..... 
....Jhoules 


To have your Shoes 
Made or Kepaired. 
Good leather and 
first-class Work 
Guaranteed. 


Special Prices for Students. 


3 Doors West of Taylor Bros., PROYO 


SCOtt........ 
Printings 
Cro. 


..-Does all Kinds of Printing. 


No Rents 
“d) 


No Interests 
No Mortgages 

To charge up to our Patrons 

On PRINTING. These three 

Items are Points of Interest 

To those who want good 

Work. Wedo it, and doit 

Well at the Lowest Price. 


We have.. 


OFFICE ON E STREET, BETWEEN 20 AND SD. 


PROVO, UTAH, 


Ladies are inyited to 
eall at 


Miss Stickney’s 


ON J STREET, 


To examine the different Styles so 
carefully selected and studied 
by her. Fancy wrok ma- 
terial in Millinery. 
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COMMERCIAL CLASS. 


Opportunities are the offers of 
God. Great opportunities are the 
results of the wise improvements 
of small ones. Wise men make 
more opportumities than they find. | 
IE you think your opportunities 
are not good enough, you had bet- 
ter improve them or make better 


ones. Remember you are respon- 
sible for the talents, the time 
and the opportunity you have; 


improve them as one that mnst 
give account. Start in business 
for yourself at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Young men, you will tind 
an opportunity here in the Com- 
mercial college that cannot always 
be had; so while the opportunity 
is afforded you, make the best of it. 
You will always receive a hearty 
welcome in the Commercial! depart- 
ment. 


Every man has a faculty or pecu- 
har fitness for some kind of busi- 
ness or employment. very man 
is good for something. Honesty 
and perserverance will bring it out. 
We all have riches, but the ques- 
tion is, where are they? Riches 
are everywhere about us. There 
are men getting rich and accumu- 
lating property in the store, on the 
farm, in the work-shop. in the 
office and everywhere abont us. 
Men are succeeding in accumulat- 
ing wealth everywhere and there is 
nothing to prevent you from 
achieving the same _ prosperity. 
Don’t run all over the country to 


Come and enter our 
commercial deparment until you 
have acquired a sufficient business 
education to aid you in all under- 
takings. Then push yourself for- 
ward,and show by your actions 
and accumulations that riches may 
easily be obtained. 


your reach. 


An education is incomplete with- 
out some commercial training. It 
is necessary for a teacher to know 
something of a commercial life 


; He has his own private affairs to 


attend to, and questions in his 
teachings will often involve com- 
mercial knowledge. We know that 
teachers recognize this fact, for 
their inflnence during the last 
month is greatly shown by the in- 
crease of the college. This year 
we have a better showing than ever 
before. Weare alse hetter pre- 
pared to receive students. Room 
seven has been equipped with new 
desks ior the advanced students, so 
that more room has been provided 
for new students. 


Have You Selected Your Fall or 
Winter Hats? If not, call at the 


UTAH 


Millinery & Dry Goods House, 


Opposite Postoffice, 


Special pains taken 
With Students. 
===0UR LINES OF 
Dress Goods, Trimmngs, Hoisery 
and Underwear are very 
complete. 
A Magnificent Line of 
Ladies wraps, $!.60 Up. 


get rich, for riches are right within 


ANNIE JONES-ATKIN, Prop'r. 


Domestic Science Notes. 


In the great advancement of var- 
ious schovls of science at the pres- 
ent time, interest is being mani- 
fested in scientific cooking. Much 
success has attended the establish- 
ment of schools of instruction in 
cookery throughout the United 
States. Notwithstanding these 
successes, this department of learn- 
ing is yet in itsinfaney and com- 
pared with the progressalong other 
lines of scientific research, the art 
of cookery is a century behind. 

This condition, however, cannot 
long exist; for women are begin- 
ning to realize the importanee of 
preparing for life’s labor as for 
other professions, and the time 
will soon come when no young 
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swesaely B, CROUCH vce: 


BOOK...... i. 
BINDER 


Can Bind or Rule Anything. Students, 
bring me your old books and let me 
makethemnew. The priceis 


no consideration 
J Street, Opposite PROVO, 
Postoffice, UTAH. 


Students, watch this space next week. 


Jesse Knight 
& Sons, 


(Provo East Store) 


lady will consider her school life | EDWARD PARTRIDGE, 


finished until she has taken a 
thorough course in Domestic 
Science. 


“No one thing, over which we 
have control, exerts so marked an 
infiuence upon our physical pros- 
perity as the food we eat; and it is 
no exaggeration tosavy that well- 
selected and scientifically prepared 
food renders the partaker, whose 
digestion permits of it being well 
assimilated, a superior mortal in 
the quaiities which will enable him 
fo cope most s3uceessfully with 
hfe’s difficulties, and to fulfill the 
purpose of existence in the best 
and truest manner.” 

“Behind the mighty loaf is the 
nitl-wheel; behind the mill is the 
wheat tield; on the wheat field 


rests the sunlight; above the sun 
is God.’’—James Russell Lowell. 


Manager. 


—~— Reserved for 


Provo 
Roller 
Mills 
Co. 


JOS. T. 
McEWAN, 
Manager. 


.... J tah... 


——————_ oe ee eee 


Leave Orders at Commercial Bank. 
Telephone 17. 


|....omoot & Spafford. 
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CRADES DEPARTMENT. 


At present there are 112 students 
in the Grades. Weare in a flour- 
ishing condition. AIl students are 
what you would call workers. 


Many of us will enter the High 
school next semester. 


Student.—-"I do not think read- 
ing will do me any good.” 

Teacher. “Why is that?” 

Student.—“Because I have taken 
elocution for four yearsand [ think 
Jam just going behind by reading 
witk the Grades.” 

Teacher.-—‘*Kead this paragraph 
and let us see.” 

The student read about one-half 
of the paragraph; dropped his book 


and exclaimed, “I am all un- 
strung—.” - 
Question: Which class in the 


Academy ought, by their oppor- 
tunities, to have the best educa- 
tion? People who are acquainted 
with the classes would say at once: 
“The 1900's,” but if they would 
stop and reflect they would say that 
they have failed in one thing—that 
is, ‘to do to others as you would be 
done by.” 

Pupi.—Why can a dog with a 
iong tail turn quicker thana dog 
with a short tail 2” 

Training Teacher.—“1! -1-[’I] look 
the matter up.” 


Subscription 


We Lead on 
Everything in 
Our Line, 


And Students are especially 
Invited to visit our mam- 
moth establishment. Any- 
thing from a match case toa 
Piano at 


i ee ree] 


Prices that will shame other 
firms in the State, 


The ae Furniture, nto niin posi 203 
ery House.. 


TAYLOR BROS. COMP’Y 


We appeal 


to all those interested 
in the wellfare of education to 
come to our rescue with sub- 
subscriptions and advertising. 
In return we will give you a 
right good educational journal. 


Bs 


Dy 


Only 50c. 


The young ladies who selected 
and made the badges for Founder’ : 
Day were glad to see so many 0 
our class come forward and wear 
them, but were sorry that some did 
not care enough for their class even 
to purchase one. We naturally 
supposed that they were ashamed 
of them. 


Per Annum, Ox 
ays 


| Address, 


White and Blue 


WHITE AND BLUE, 50c. a Year | PROVO, UTAH 
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WOODWORKINC DEPT. 


BY J. R. ANDERSON, 


this class, aware of the advantages 


of such training, but the people in 


general are awakening to these ad- 


A characteristic of all the shop vantages as isshown by the growth 


boys is, they do much and say little. 


Most people cut and make their 
mark, but we make our marks and 
eut to them. 

Miss M.—‘“Isn’t that Mr. H—— 
cute?” 

Domestic Science Girl.—Yes 
but he doesn’t take shop practice.” 

Manual training is now almost 
universally recognized as an indis- 
pensible factor in a eomplete edu- 
cation; Ist, because it helps the 
possessor to become a self-support- 
ing citizen; 2d, because training 
the hand makes the development of 
the mind more effective and easy. 

There are comparatively few o 
ourcitizens who make a living en- 
tirely by intellectual pursuits. The 
greater part depend upon manual 
laber for a livelihood. Roark says: 
“Manuai training seems to be one 
of the surest means of making ed- 
uecation truly democratic rather 
than aristocratic. It provides for 
the needs of the many, not merely 
for the culture of the few, and it 
dignifies manual labor.” 

Through actual experience it has 
been demonstrated in many schools 
that students, after they have re- 
ceived manual training, perform 
their intellectual work much more 
easily and with greater zeal than 
before. In view of these facts, 
there has been established in the 
Brigham Young Academy a wood- 
working department. Not only 
are those who saw fit to institute 


of the department. 

What a contrast a person sees 
on leaving the study rooms anden- 
tering the shop. Here all seem 
free from the worries of study, and 
with the vigor and zeal that char- 
acterize country-raised boys, pursue 
their work until they are reminded 
by the ringing of the bell that 


their two hours of recreation have 
gone. ‘I'hey then return fresh to 
their studies, realizing the benefits 
of such exercise. 


Borey & Wood... 


Clothiers and Furnishers. 


i] 

WE endeavor to 
carry 1 complete line of Gents 
and Childrens Clothing, Shoes 
Hats and Caps, Underwear, 
Hoisery, Shirts, Neckwear and 

W] Notions usually handled in the fy 
Furnishing Business. 


= 
OUR LINE of | 
LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS? 


| SHOES | 
Cannot be excelled for the 

i) Prices. We also carry a 

line of ————_—__ 


te Trunks and 
== Valises. 


OUR MOTTO: “Low Prices. One Price to 
ll, and courteous treatment.” 


L ion: Phy 
West Bank set fle ote PRO V O. 
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PEDACOCICAL—Con. 


BY MISS GROVER. 

‘Lhe Pedagogium or teachers 
society of the Brigham Young 
Academy held its first session in 
room D, Oct. 14. The aim of the 
society is to bring all pedagogic 
students and teachers into touch 
with the best and latest thoughts 
in the pedagogical world. 

The question, that you will meet 
in the school room, the questions 
that are occupying the minds of 
the greatest teachers in our na- 
tion, are to be discussed, 
These problems are not presented 
merely, but Solutions tothem are 
given—solutions which no teacher 
can afford to lose. The time of the 
opening session was deyoted to the 
discussion, “Jesus asa Teacher.” by 
Prof. G. H. Brimhall. A guide 
given to teachers was, ‘What 
would Jesus do under this cireum- 
stance and under that.” 

The aims of Christ's teachings as 
set forth by Prof. Brimhall were: 

(a) ‘To broaden men’s ideas. 

(b) ‘To purify or elevate men’s 
hearts and tastes as expressed in 
the promise, ‘Blessed are the pure 
in heart for they shall see God.” 

(c) To parfect the habituative 
or to cause a perfect doing. “Ex- 
cept your nghteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall not inherit the 
Kingdom of Ged.” 

The three methods (a) authori- 
itive expositional; (b) illustrative 
with or without objectg as the case 
required; and (c) the creation of a 
desire for righteousness, character- 


here 


ized all His teachings. 

Pedagogical principles practised 
by the Great Teacher: 1—Form 
the desire to do. 

2.— Through the head to the 
heart and into the life or actions. 

3.--Tl rough goodness to great- 
ness. 

4.—Through spiritual to intellec- 
tual, 

5.—Little by authority; some by 
explanation, aud much by allustra- 
tion. 

6.—Lead the Jearner to see, then 
leave the learner to think. 

7.—Crder antedates instructions 
in pedagogy. Jesus never taught 
in the midst of a tumult. 

8.— Possess more power than you 
ever use Itis fatal to use your 
last thread of authority. 

9.— Education 1s inseparable from 
anxiety. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how oft would I have gathered you 
a3 a hen gatheréth herchieens u- 
der her wings, but ye would not.” 


Art Materials: 


Studies, 
Tube Paints, 
Mo.st Colors, 
“Paper; 
Canvas 
Stretchers 
Etc. 
SNOW & YOUNG, 


The Paint People. 


Dr. Nelson 


Dentist, 20 per cent off to stu- 
dents on all kinds of work. 


Seventi Street, between F. and G. 


